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GENERAL NOTES. 
GEOGEAPHY AND TRAVELS. 1 

Asia and Oceanica. — The Badghis. — The September issue of 
the Proceedings of the Royal Geographical Society contains a 
map of the territory about the Heri-rud and Murghab rivers, in- 
cluding the Badghis, which is the district the possession of which 
is now in dispute between Russia on the one hand, and Afghanis- 
tan and England on the other. The country was once well- 
peopled, but the raids of the Turkoman have made it a desert. 
Names on the map mark sites, not towns ; ruins of forts, caravan- 
saries, houses, or tanks, with only tombstones left to give the 
history. Most of the streams have two names, one Arab or Per- 
sian, the other Turkoman. Along the northern base of the Koh- 
i-Baba or Paropamisus are a succession of fertile valleys, formerly 
used for irrigation. Channels and subterranean canals or kare- 
zes remain to tell of past cultivation. The streams become salt 

1 This department is edited by W. N. Lockington, Philadelphia. 
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so soon as they touch a salt deposit which crops up ten to fifteen 
miles from the range. 

Kustik, in a valley about fourteen miles long and three-fourths 
of a mile wide, is a Jamshidi town ; but twenty miles to the east 
of it commences the Hazara country, a vast plain stretching to- 
ward the north, and eroded into a chaos of steep hillocks and 
hollows by the Murghab drainage. Kala-nau, the chief town of the 
Hazaras, is a prosperous one. The soil of the Hazara country is 
excellent — only the manual labor is needed. The Hazaras have 
enormous flocks of sheep and cattle. 

As far back as the earliest periods of Arabic history, Badghis 
has been connected with Herat. It comprises the land watered 
by the Murghab and its tributaries. Its principal valley is 
Penjdeh. The Afghan forts of Bala Murghab and Meruchak are 
the only modern buildings north of the debouch of the river from 
the gorge in the Tirband-i-Turkistan, for the Jamshidi and Saryk 
Turkoman population live entirely in kibiskas or felt tents. , 

About twenty-eight years ago the Saryks, driven from Merv 
by the Tekkes, received the sanction of the Jamshidi chief, and 
located themselves at Penjdeh. These Saryks were once, togeth- 
er with Tekke, Salar and other Turkomans, the scourge of north- 
er$ Persia, but since Russia has closed the slave marts, they seek 
for a stable government, and are giving their attention to agri- 
culture. The Saryks own nearly 200,000 sheep. 

North of the Badghis, a tract of country between the Mur- 
ghab and the Heri-rud is called Choi, which is simply Turkoman 
for a desert that is not a sand desert The light soil bears short 
grass almost everywhere until the dry season, and where there is 
less grass there are usually more bushes, the latter marking a 
more sandy soil. 

The salt lakes of Yar-oilan are situated in depressions, the west- 
ern one about 950 feet below the surrounding country, and 1430 
feet above sea- level, while the eastern one is about 800 feet above 
sea-level. The beds of these lakes are a mass of hard salt, cover- 
ed with a very little water. The western lake is the source from 
which the Tekkes get their salt, while the Saryks use the eastern 
lake. 

In the discussion which followed the reading of Sir Peter 
Lumsden's paper, Sir Hy. Rawlinson gave his reasons for the 
identification of Meruchak with the upper Merv or Merv-el-Rud, 
said to have been founded in the fifth century by Kesra Anushir- 
wan. The larger Merv, now in Russian possession, Balkh and 
Herat are the three oldest cities of Aryan civilization. The Paro- 
pamisus of the Greeks extended no further westward than Herat, 
the westward continuation being called Sariphe. 

At Penjdeh, in a sandstone cliff 200 feet above the river, are 
some artificial caves, evidently once inhabited. The largest has a 
central passage 150 feet long, nine wide, and nine high to the top 
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of the vaulted ceiling. Doorways on each side lead to rooms 
fifteen to nineteen feet long, and of the same width and height 
as the passage. Doors were once placed in the entrances, as is 
proved by the holes for the fastenings. Narrow staircases lead 
to upper rooms, probably store rooms. Places for lamps remain, 
and there are traces of soot, but no carvings or inscriptions exist. 
Many other similar but smaller caves are found all along the 
valley. 

The Carolines. — The Caroline islands were first discovered by a 
Portuguese navigator in 1526, and during the rest of the six- 
teenth century were frequently visited by Spanish and Portuguese 
explorers. They were first named the Carolines by a pilot named 
Lezcano, about 1686, in honor of Charles II of Spain. Towards 
the end of the seventeenth century the Spaniards in the Philip- 
pines and Mariannes learned something about the Carolines, and 
an imperfect map of the group was sent to Pope Clement XI in 
1705. In 1710 the Jesuits of Manila sent missionaries there, but 
these, with a few soldiers who accompanied them, were massacred 
at the Pelews. Though navigators of all nations visited these 
islands, their number and exact position, as well as the hydrog- 
raphy of the seas in which they were situated, remained unknown 
until 181 7, when they were visited by Kotzebue. After him came 
Freycinet in 1819, Duperrez in 1824, Dumont d' Urville in 1826, 
and others, and from these came the first accurate accounts. The 
group, situated west of the Marshalls, and north of New Guinea, 
contains about 500 islands, most of which are atolls. The number 
of real islands is only forty-eight, but as each has a certain num- 
ber of islets around it, there may be said to be forty-eight groups ; 
forty-three of these are low coral islands, while five are basalt 
with coral at the base. There are three main groups, separated 
by two large channels ; the principal island of the eastern group 
is Ponape or Ascension, that of the western Eap, Jap or Yap. 
Ponape is sixty miles round and has in its centre a peak 2860 feet 
high. Upon it are some curious ruins, apparently the remains of a 
large building made of blocks of basalt. There are two rainy seasons, 
January and August, and the climate is comparatively temperate. 
The population is from 1 8,000 to 20,000. The principal elements 
are Malay and Maori, but there is also a mixture of Negrito and 
Papuan, and in later times a Japanese and Chinese element was 
added. The language is also mixed. In some islands there are 
two languages — the vulgar and the polished. Tabu is practised. 
Each group of islands has its chief, whose power in time of peace 
is nominal, but in time of war is unbounded. 

The Pelews, the most western isles of Micronesia, about 600 
miles east of the Philippines, are a group of ten principal islands 
and a number of islets. The largest island, Babelthuap, is about 
thirty miles long. All the islands are covered with thick forests. 
The population is about 3500, and is probably the result of a 
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mixture of Malays with an inferior race of aborigines. The king 
has instituted an order, the insignia of which is the first cervical 
vertebra of a dugong. 

An interesting account of these islands will be found in the 
" Animal Life " of Semper, who spent some time upon them. 

M. E. Planchut, in a recent issue of the Revue Scientifique, 
states that the people of the Carolines are in continual relations 
with those of the Mariannes, which undoubtedly belong to Spain, 
that the Caroline natives are treated as compatriots when cast 
upon the Philippines, and that in the eyes of a Spaniard the par- 
tition made by Alexander IV is still in force. The entire area of 
the Carolines, Ualam, Panope, and Kong excepted, would not 
cover more than 200 miles in length by 200 meters in width. 
Thus the population is about 500 to the square mile. The same 
writer states that the people believe in a supreme being, whom 
they call Machi-machi. Their temples are pyramidal huts 
with a rough-hewn stone in front, and it is believed that were 
this stone to be raised by a chief who wished to chastize a mutin- 
ous people, the earth would tremble and the sea leave its bed to 
drown the rebels. M. Planchut states that the Palaos or Pelews 
have only 1200 inhabitants. 

Corea. — Beyond the granite mountains which surround Siril, Mr. 
Carles has come upon extensive lava sheets covering a large por- 
tion of Corea. "There are three great oval fields of lava passing 
almost in a straight line through the mountain chain which runs 
from the north to the south of Corea, at a height of about 1500 feet 
above the sea near the divide, and of 500 feet on the lower levels. 
There is also another plain about four miles wide and twelve miles 
long to the east of the Kaun-Song district, the direction of which 
is not so well defined, but in which the depth of lava is apparently 
greater than that in the others." No crater is visible to account 
for the enormous mass of lava, which must have welled up from 
extensive fissures. 

Asiatic and Oceanic News. — Mr. Gardner, British Consul of 
Newchwang, estimates the population of Manchuria at 15,000,000. 
Its three provinces are Heh-lung-Kiang, Kirin, and Fengtien. 

The port of Newchwang was opened to trade in 1861. The 

Sakeis of Selangore, in the Malay peninsula, seem to have no 
form of religious worship, but believe in omens. They kill small 
game with a blow-pipe and dart poisoned with Upas-juice, and 
large game with a kind of cross-bow formed of a bamboo spear 
placed in a grooved log, and a bent sapling held back by a rattan 
cord. This is stretched across a path in the woods. The Sakeis 
live in bamboo huts thatched with palm-leaves. They are a shy, 
harmless people, similar in appearance to the Malays, but smaller 

in statue and with wavy hair. ^The Geographical Society of 

Hamburg, in a recent publication, gives the area of Kaiser Wil- 
helm's Land or German New Guinea at 34,508 square miles. 
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The other German annexations in the Pacific are New Ireland, 
339S.8 square miles, New Britain, 9348.8 square miles, and the 
Bismarck archipelago 15,261.6 square miles, in all about 65,512 
English geographical square miles. The same authority gives 
the area of the British annexations in New Guinea at 65,517.76 
square miles. Each country has thus annexed a territory about 

twice the size of Ireland. Arminius Vambery contributes to 

the September issue of the Proc. Roy. Geog. Society a list of 
the names of towns, rivers, etc., in the disputed country between 

Merv and Herat. Russian geographical exploration of the 

Caucasus has begun. MM. Iljin and Dimick have traveled 
among its glaciers, climbed its passes and given an account of 
their travels in Petermann's Mittheilungen. Ushba is estimated 
at 16,500 feet, Tetuuld at 15,500 or thereabouts. The Swanetians, 
to whose brutality Russian officers fell victims a few years ago, 
are now quiet. M. Dimick has explored the glaciers of Elbruz. 
From the resume of these explorations given by D. W. Freshfield, 
it does not appear that they add greatly to the work done by 
Mr. Grove, Captain Telfer, Mr. Phillips- Wolley and Mr. Fresh- 
field. 

Africa. — African News, — Notwithstanding the comparative fail- 
ure of M. Giraud's expedition, he has added much to our knowl- 
edge of Lake Bangweolo and its neighborhood. The form of the 
lake, as given by him, differs widely from that given by Living- 
stone, and the Luapula head of the Congo issues from its south- 
ern prolongation. M. Giraud has traced it as far as Lake Mcero 
or Mcero Mkata. It may yet be proven that the Lualuba, may 
be the true head-stream of the Congo, as, where it issues from 
Lake Upembe, it has, according to Herr Reichard, a width of 

1000 to 1500 feet. Mr. Grenfell reports that Tippo Tib, the 

well-known Arab slaver, is evidently preparing for a permanent 
occupation of Stanley falls. He is making large plantations and 

is expecting 2000 more men. From the collections made by 

M. Humblot during a stay of several months on Great Comoro, 
it appears that no indigenous mammal is found there. Thirty- 
four species of birds were found. After an examination of the 
collections MM. Milne-Edwards and Oustalet came to the con- 
clusion that the fauna has no relation with that of Madagascar, 
but has been imported from neighboring regions. 

America. — American News — Mr. Glaisher has ascended the 
Berbice river and Wieroonie creek from Georgetown. The banks 
are thickly populated. After passing some islands the river opens 
out into wide lake-like expanses of water, the land becoming high. 
Above the first rapids Mr. Glaisher left the river for its tributary, 
the Wieroonie creek, which he ascended to within a day's journey 

of the Demarara river. M. Violet d' Aouest has discovered in 

Mexico, on the flanks of the most elevated mountains, argilla- 
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ceous deposits which could not be attributed to decomposition of 
the rocks in situ, or to the alluvium deposited by the rivers, or 
to rain. He attributed them to atmospheric currents. The winds 
by day raise the particles from the plains, and carry them at night 
to the hills. 

Europe. — European News. — Sulitjelma, in 67*^° north latitude, 
and belonging as much to Norway as to Sweden, has hitherto 
been believed to be the highest Swedish mountain. Last year 
the topographical surveyor of Norrland found that Sarjekjakko, 
in Swedish Lapland, is quite 1000 feet higher than Sulitjelma, 
that is, about 7000 feet. Dr. Svenonius now states that Kebne- 
kaisse, also in Lapland, has been ascertained to be 73°° f ee ^ 

above sea-level. The rocky islet Munken, three and a half 

miles south of Sumbo, has completely subsided. The rock is 
well-known in history. It is mentioned in 1673 by Pastor Lucas 
Jacobson Debes, and plays a conspicuous part in geographical 
literature, especially with reference to the Zeni narrative. The 
islet was formerly seventy feet high, but is now no higher than 
the surrounding rocks, so that the sea covers it even in fine 
weather. The shoals around are dangerous, and will now be 
more so. In 1800 the rock was described as like a ship under 
full sail when seen from seaward, while from the land it resembled 
the figure of a monk. 

GEOLOGY AND PALAEONTOLOGY. 

Polemics in Palaeontology. — The present activity in verte- 
brate palaeontology is accompanied by considerable controversy 
in various directions. M. Lemoine and M. L. Dollo are at issue 
regarding the identity or non-identity of the genus Champsor 
saurus Cope and Simoedosaurus Gervais; M. Dollo maintaining 
their identity and referring to the Champsosaurus, a skeleton found 
at Erquelines. M. Lemoine states that the Erquelines example 
comes from an horizon different from that which yielded Simoedo- 
saurus, and that, in order to force an identification, M. Dollo has 
accused him (M. Lemoine) of errors which he did not commit. 
On the identity of the American and Cernaysien forms M. Le- 
moine reserves his opinion. M. Dollo answers by asserting the 
identity of horizon of the French and Belgian specimens, and 
giving reasons for considering the remains as belonging to the 
same species. Passing in review the cranium, atlas and axis, ver- 
tebrae, scapula and coracoid, and other parts, he not only denies 
the existence of any proved divergence between the American, 
Cernaysien and Belgian examples, but declares that the bones 
described by M. Lemoine as scapula and coracoid are really not 
those bones, since they are shown as placed one over the other, 
whereas there is a true articulation between the actual scapula 
and the coracoid. He suggests that the scapula of M. Lemoine 
may be a part of the coracoid. 
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